CHAPTER 


I] 


PLANNING FOR PEACE, I: 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


HAT KIND OF PEACE and world order did the leaders of the 

United States hope to attain after the war, and what type of world did 
they expect would emerge from the chaos and disintegration of the period? 
What did the Americans believe they were fighting for, and what were their 
peace aims? 

There were two crucial aspects to American objectives. The first criti- 
cal ingredient was economic—clear, explicit, and well outlined from 1943 
onward. Indeed Washington’s definition of its economic peace aims were 
by the inception of the war deeply established principles of American 
foreign policy, inherited almost completely from the world view of Wood- 
row Wilson. On the political level American objectives until Yalta were 
impressionistic and improvised with experience, but after February 1945 
the policy-makers defined a firm American position on political peace aims. 
If Roosevelt and his advisers could disagree on political objectives and 
assumptions for the postwar period, though ultimately hammer out a uni- 
fied position, there was strikingly little dispute over matters pertaining to 
the contemplated role of the United States in the world economy. 

The Atlantic Charter Roosevelt and Churchill issued in August 1941 
was the only statement of American peace aims with any pretense of 
formally indicating the objectives of the Anglo-American alliance and the 
alternatives it posed to fascism. The charter was a remarkably obtuse 
document referring to no territorial aggrandizement or changes without the 
consent of the ‘people concerned; self-determination; free access of all 
States to economic opportunities, trade, and raw materials; freedom of the 
seas; disarmament; and “freedom from fear and want.” One could make 
the broadest interpretation of its political meaning, for the charter said 
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little concerning the procedures to implement its sweeping goals, save in 
the area of economic policy, where it was indeed quite clear. Roosevelt's 
public statements on war and peace aims in subsequent years were hardly 
more than vague homilies—‘‘a decent peace and a durable peace’”’ as he 
told Congress in January 1943—and the effective thinking on such matters 
was covert and subdued, and ultimately armies and diplomats meeting 
together at Moscow, Casablanca, or Teheran would hammer out such 
questions, at least on an abstract level.1 Certainly the United States had 
not been isolationist during the interwar period, and it based its refusal to 
enter the League of Nations as much on its unwillingness to subordinate 
American power to a league in which the weak and strong alike were 
equals as on any other consideration. Everyone in Washington during the 
interwar years acknowledged American global interests, economic and stra- 
tegic, and only the relative priority they assigned to this interest, as op- 
posed to domestic problems, varied. American power existed, and the issue 
was less the basic role of the United States in the world than the conditions 
under which it would employ its power. When its interests were threatened, 
the United States had not hesitated to defend them, via diplomacy, occa- 
sional forays into Latin American nations, and finally entry into the mas- 
sive global war. There was no chance whatsoever that the United States 
would isolate itself after the war, for that had been a physical impossibility 
for three decades. The question, rather, was what type of world strategy it 
would pursue. 

Reflecting primarily on the lessons of World War I the United States 
began to plan for the peace in 1941 and by 1943 had a fairly coherent 
formulation of objectives—highly explicit in the economic field and less 
precise as to the political instrumentalities required—which it shaped into 
a well-articulated world view in the two years preceding Yalta. That the 
impact of the war would not be apocalyptic nor result in chaos and the 
radical transformation of the political and economic world system was the 
chief, if unspoken, axiom of American planning. Without this sanguine 
estimate rational plans for the attainment of functional goals would have 
been impossible. Even when the United States devoted increasing energy 
and time to restraining the pressures and disintegration the war in Europe 
and Asia created, it never expected that the operational basis of its plan- 
ning would have to assume inevitable, widespread revolution in the world, 
revolution that might radically subvert the foundations of American policy. 
That realization, at least in part, came after the war ended, for during the 
war itself the obvious problems emerging from the breakdown of the Old 
Order seemed soluble—with patience, economic resources, and determi- 
nation—to the men in Washington. 

The basic responsibility for American political and economic planning 
for the peace befell the Department of State, which is to say Cordell Hull 
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of Tennessee. Hull, Secretary of State longer than any other man in Amer- 
ican history, was strong-willed and of firm convictions. That Hull was a 
minor figure under Roosevelt is a myth without basis in fact. It was Roose- 
velt’s wont to take advice from many sources, even when contradictory and 
inept, and he often excluded Hull from the first round of such delibera- 
tions, even occasionally not informing him of their very existence. In the 
long run, however, Hull and the State Department made their full weight 
felt in subsequent discussions of foreign policy, and they more often than 
not prevailed by the time issues of policy were finally resolved. Due in part 
to the ultimate consensus on essential premises that everyone in Washing- 
ton shared, disagreements were invariably over only means and tactics. 
Hull could often exploit this by lining up other powerful advisers behind 
his policies. Also Hull’s tenacious manners created personal difficulties 
between himself and Sumner Welles, his Under Secretary, that undermined 
the influence of both. But by the fall of 1944, after Welles’s departure, no 
one could doubt the State Department’s active role in the definition and 
conduct of American foreign policy. And throughout the war Hull shared 
the basic responsibility for the formulation of economic peace aims, on 
which everyone in Washington agreed in principle, and of political objec- 
tives, on which there was more dispute and therefore many counterpres- 
sures to Hull’s advice. 

Hull was a disciple of Woodrow Wilson and the Wilsonian world view, 
which expressed in its essentials the foundations of American foreign pol- 
icy. He recalled in his memoirs: 


But toward 1916 I embraced the philosophy I carried throughout my 
twelve years as Secretary of State. .. . From then on, to me, unham- 
pered trade dovetailed with peace; high tariffs, trade barriers, and 
unfair economic competition, with war. Though realizing that many 
other factors were involved, I reasoned that, if we could get a freer 
flow of trade—freer in the sense of fewer discriminations and obstruc- 
tions—so that one country would not be deadly jealous of another and 
the living standards of all countries might rise, thereby eliminating the 
economic dissatisfaction that breeds war, we might have a reasonable 
chance for lasting peace. 


This theme was critical to United States policy, and Hull followed it with a 
literalness which gradually permeated all phases of American foreign pol- 
icy. “It is the collapse of the world structure, the development of isolated 
economies,” Hull declared in 1935, “that has let loose the fear which now 
grips every nation, and which threatens the peace of the world.” This 
economic interpretation of the fascist challenge to the more conventional 
capitalist states led Hull later to write, “I kept hammering home the eco- 
nomic side of international relations as the major possibility for averting 
the catastrophe,” and during 1938 he saw Nazi expansion as a simple 
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German desire for raw materials, resources that would be available “if the 
German Government decides to change its course and adopt our liberal 
commercial policy. . . .” Even when it became painfully obvious that 
Germany would not pursue this advice, in 1940, as Hull envisioned the 
postwar world, “I believed . . . that the trade agreements program should 
be retained intact to serve as a cornerstone around which the nations could 
rebuild their commerce on liberal lines when the war ended.’ In the last 
analysis the solution to the world’s political problems could be found in a 
rationally ordered world economy, and this guiding assumption colored 
United States response to specific problems in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America continuously during World War II and thereafter. Even when they 
could not create the ideal world system,the model of it existed as a beacon 
toward which the Americans would attempt to strive. 

There was an inflexibility in Hull’s determined views that oriented his 
response to all specific political proposals and often led him to disagree 
with his peers in Washington, and most especially with Great Britain. But 
by the time Edward R. Stettinius replaced him at the end of November 
1944, he had essentially defined American economic and political peace 
aims, and Stettinius, who was the son of a J.P. Morgan partner and 
himself a former vice-president of General Motors and president of United 
States Steel, was not inclined to alter this course. Roosevelt chose the 
affable, handsome, and always smiling Stettinius because his colorless past 
—“‘a curious blend of businessman and world social reformer,” as one 
contemporary put it—had left him with fewer powerful enemies than 
James F. Byrnes, Hull’s first choice as his successor.* Stettinius was an 
expert on internal administration within the State Department, and his 
major policy interest was in the creation of a United Nations organization 
which Hull and the rest of Washington had already outlined for him. 
During the crucial 209 days Stettinius spent in office, Joseph Grew served 
as Acting Secretary of State for 110 of them. 


Toward a Reconstructed World Economy 


The impact of the prewar world depression and the experience of the 
1930's profoundly colored United States planning of its postwar peace 
aims. Hull unsuccessfully attempted to cope with that upheaval, and he and 
the other leaders in Washington were determined to undo its still pervasive 
consequences to the world economy, and perhaps above all, to prevent its 
recurrence. For this reason the United States did not simply wish to repair 
the prewar world economy, but to reconstruct it anew. There was a re- 
markable unanimity in Washington on this objective, and it was by far the 
most extensively discussed peace aim, surpassing any other in the level of 
planning and thought given to it. While the United States faltered for a time 
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in regard to its postwar political objectives, it entered and left the war with 
a remarkably consistent and sophisticated set of economic peace aims. 

The world depression had been cataclysmic, and if ultimately a con- 
sequence of the collapse of the European political order that World War I 
engendered, it nevertheless accelerated the emergence of fascism and 
Nazism and the new war. Hull for his part took an economic interpretation 
of the origins of World War II and saw the need to uproot their exacerbat- 
ing potentialities in the postwar era. The breakdown of the world economy, 
to which the United States contributed so heavily in its high-tariff Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1929 and refusal to commit itself to making a success of 
the London Economic Conference of 1933, affected the United States 
more than any other nation, for employment and industrial and economic 
activity declined more precipitously and for a longer time in the United 
States than in any other industrialized nation. American exports abroad, 
which had been $5.4 billion in 1929, declined to $2.1 billion in 1933 and 
$3.1 billion in 1938. American direct investments overseas stagnated and 
declined slightly during the decade. With the depression came the creation 
of exclusive trading blocs, the largest of which centered about the British 
sterling area, which progressively excluded American goods and threatened 
to tie up critical raw materials essential to a mineral-deficient American 
economy. This division of the world into increasingly self-sufficient blocs as 
much as any consequence of the world depression greatly alarmed the 
Americans. 

Western European exports as a percentage of their national products 
declined sharply from 1929, and in the case of England from 15 percent in 
1928 to 8 percent in 1938. Even more important was the fact that more 
and more of this lower volume of exports stayed within the sterling bloc or 
was bartered in bilateral exchange agreements that minimized the role of 
gold and dollars in world trade. By 1938 the sterling bloc accounted for 
one-third of world trade, depending less and less on United States imports 
and more on the products of other sterling-based economies. 

To a very large extent such trade restrictions increasingly tied down 
essential imports in primary products—foodstuffs, agricultural raw mate- 
rials, and minerals—that the United States had to have for a balanced 
industrial economy, and future growth. The exports of such primary prod- 
ucts from the nonindustrial, usually colonial, economies grew by almost 
one-tenth in the decade after 1928, while exports from the industrialized 
nations dropped 15 percent. But since these nonindustrialized nations 
suffered the worst decline in the prices received for their goods, the depres- 
sion compelled them more than any others to confine their foreign trade to 
barter, the sterling bloc, and various restrictions which increasingly ex- 
cluded the United States from the global economy.* 

Despite its own high-tariff policy and the existence of over a hundred 
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legalized export-trade and price-fixing associations authorized by the Webb- 
Pomerene Act of 1918, the United States throughout the 1920’s strenu- 
ously fought international price fixing and output-restriction agreements 
that discriminated against American industrial consumers, expecially in tin, 
rubber, and potash. The depression only accelerated the formation of such 
restrictive agreements and outright cartels, until 40 to 50 percent of the 
total world trade prior to the war was subject to some degree of their 
control. Dozens of the largest American corporations entered into compre- 
hensive agreements with their powerful equivalents in Europe to stabilize 
world prices and restrict the output of literally hundreds of essential prod- 
ucts, and to divide up marketing areas in a manner that ended competition 
among the industrial nations in numerous fields. Concomitant with such 
Stabilizing agreements was stagnation in the world economy, especially its 
industrialized sector, and the retardation of America’s recovery from the 
depression.°® 

Hull watched this development of a divided world economy with its 
exchange controls and barter arrangements and he vainly attempted to 
reverse the deep, if not primary, American responsibility for its develop- 
ment. The Trade Agreements Act of June 1934, which allowed for as 
much as a 50 percent tariff reduction for a reciprocating nation, was his 
sole victory throughout this period, but it hardly altered the much more 
fundamental trend toward economic autarchy, much less the collapse of 
American exports and investment abroad. Since Roosevelt’s preference for 
emphasis on national economic recovery largely insulated from the prob- 
lems of the world economy had not proven successful in restoring full 
employment, by the outbreak of the war Hull could embark on a redefini- 
tion of America’s role in the world economy with a remarkable degree of 
support for his views, for events appeared to vindicate his belief that the 
collapse of the international economy had brought on the war. 

The United States therefore planned for the peace on the basis of the 
experience of the depression and its relations with the United Kingdom on 
the economic plane. Given the critical importance of the sterling bloc, it 
seemed that the resolution of the problem meant winning England to the 
American viewpoint—and I deal with this phase of the question in more 
detail in the next chapter as well. Yet it had to formulate larger assump- 
tions and attitudes apart from the problem of England and the sterling 
bloc, and these revealed the foundations of American policy and the out- 
lines of the new world the United States hoped to create out of the rubble 
of the war. 

In May 1941 Hull publicly enunciated the “few and simple” “main 
principles” of American foreign economic policy, principles that the United 
States did not essentially alter throughout the war. Indeed what is remark- 
able about this statement is not that the principles were precise, but that 
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they were open to free interpretation if the circumstances required. “Ex- 
treme nationalism” could not be expressed “in excessive trade restrictions” 
after the war. “Non-discrimination in international commercial relations 
must be the rule,” and “Raw material supplies must be available to all 
nations without discrimination,” including the careful limitation of com- 
modity agreements affecting the consumer nations, such as the United 
States. Lastly, in regard to the reconstruction of world finance, “The insti- 
tutions and arrangements of international finance must be so set up that 
they lend aid to the essential enterprises and the continuous development 
of all countries, and permit the payment through processes of trade con- 
sonant with the welfare of all countries.” For the next four years United 
States planners merely moved from the general to the specific in defining 
the instrumentalities for implementing this constant set of principles. 

The British avoided comment on these public statements of American 
peace aims, but since they desperately needed American intervention in the 
war they attempted to meet American pressures to endorse these goals by 
issuing the minimum and vaguest possible words. In the summer of 1941, 
while the British were negotiating in Washington for the American Lend- 
Lease aid that they required for survival, John Maynard Keynes frightened 
top officials of the State Department by hinting that the postwar era might 
compel Britain to resort to far more stringent and discriminatory trade 
control to save its depleted financial resources. As a result, Welles, Hull, 
and other American officials determined to obtain British endorsement of 
their sharpened economic peace aims as the price of American support 
during the war, thus compelling the Americans to define these aims even 
more explicitly. When Roosevelt arranged to meet Churchill off Newfound- 
land during mid-August 1941, Welles and other American leaders accom- 
panying him came prepared to extract British support for what in effect 
was Hullian and official doctrine. This in fact became one of the stickiest 
and most unpleasant aspects of the conference, for the British, aware of 
American plans, came with their own vague and innocuous proposals for “a 
fair and equitable distribution of essential produce” which committed them 
to very little and infuriated the Americans. Welles immediately pointed out 
to Roosevelt that such pieties would alter nothing, least of all in the sterling 
bloc, and he offered his own amendment, categorically calling for “the 
elimination of any discrimination” and “access on equal terms to the mar- 
kets and to the raw materials” of the world.’ Churchill immediately re- 
jected the proposal, indicating that a stroke of his pen could not eliminate 
the Ottawa Agreement on which the sterling bloc was based, nor were the 
members likely to alter it in any event. To Welles this was bitter medicine, 
and he recalls telling Roosevelt and Hopkins “that if the British and United 
States governments could not agree to do everything within their power to 
further after the termination of the war, a restoration of free and liberal 
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trade policies, they might as well throw in the sponge and realize that one 
of the greatest factors in creating the present tragic situation in the world 
was going to be permitted to continue unchecked in the postwar world... .” 
When Roosevelt and his aides confronted Churchill with such reasoning he 
could only cynically recall “the British experience in adhering to Free 
Trade for eighty years in the face of ever-mounting American tariffs. . . . 
All we got in reciprocation was successive doses of American protection.’’® 

Roosevelt and Hopkins shared the Hullian view, but during the At- 
lantic Conference they did not appreciate the argumentative and divisive 
problems the issue posed, and they were willing to accept a loftier and less 
legal-sounding compromise and depend on other occasions,under way in 
Washington at the very time in conjunction with the Lend-Lease negotia- 
tions,to cover the specifics. The compromise was the famous Article IV of 
the Atlantic Charter, the most carefully discussed of the entire document: 
“, .. they will endeavor,” the statement read, “with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great and small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 

The United States could not afford, however, to compromise on the 
essential principle of breaking down the sterling bloc, for that was the key 
to the reconstruction of the world economy after the defeat of the Axis. All 
concerned themselves with the issue, not only the State Department, whose 
well-supported Commercial Policy Division carried on the most sophisti- 
cated planning on the subject, but the Treasury and Commerce depart- 
ments as well. Hull was “keenly disappointed” with Article IV, and Wash- 
ington made sure that they included a more precise statement in the Master 
Lend-Lease Agreement with Britain that they ultimately signed on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1942.° 

The British would not agree to Article VII of the Lend-Lease proposal 
embodying American economic aims, and both sides haggled over the 
matter until February. This was the only article of the Lend-Lease Agree- 
ment the British would not accept in essentially the form the Americans 
suggested, and they made it plain that they had no intention of giving up 
the imperial trade preference system to pay a debt. Hull, with the support 
of Washington, stood firm and when Churchill came to the United States in 
January 1942 he again argued for American flexibility. The final text was 
broad enough to convince both sides that they had won their points, but in 
fact it merely opened the door to future controversies. 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United 
States of America by the United Kingdom for aid furnished under the 
Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, 
but to promote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
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them and the betterment of world-wide economic relations. To that 
end, they shall include provision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all the 
other countries of like mind directed to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foun- 
dation of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs, and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the [Atlantic 
Charter]... .’° 


To the British, who immediately hedged on the meaning of the agreement, 
it meant little more than immediate aid without massive postwar debts to 
complicate their economic position. To Hull it was “a long step toward the 
fulfillment, after the war, of the economic principles for which I had been 
fighting for half a century.”2 The United States insisted that other nations 
signing Lend-Lease agreements endorse provisos exactly or nearly identical 
to Article VII of the British agreement. 

There were so many other reiterations of such general statements of 
economic objectives that it would be uselessly tiring to cite more than a 
few. More to the point were the specific proposals that permit one to see 
how the United States hoped to apply such principles, what they would 
mean in practice for America and for the rest of the world, and the as- 
sumptions they revealed as to the nature of international conflict and 
peace. In brief, it was not merely a question of what the United States was 
willing to advocate for others, but what it was willing to do itself to 
implement freer world trade, the breakdown of which the United States 
greatly aided through its own interwar policies. For if the program was 
merely for other nations to fulfill without specific guarantees from the 
United States that it would go at least as far, the policy would be nothing 
more than a lever with which to open the markets and resources of the 
world to American exploitation. | 

What is most interesting about the more general American economic 
statements after 1942 is not their content, but the relative importance 
attached to their release. When Hull in July 1942 decided to make his first 
major public address since October 1941 to discuss United States war 
aims, and to give the press advance notice of its special importance, he was 
again specific only on economic matters. Welles, Henry Wallace, the very 
uninfluential Vice-President, Stimson, Hopkins, Roosevelt and, of course, 
Hull again and again, privately and publicly, stressed this economic theme. 
The future required American leadership in the world economy, “the oppo- 
site of economic nationalism,” or a new internationalism which many 
American allies feared was synonymous with American hegemony over 
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the world economy. To the colonial nations Hull’s often repeated words 
conveyed undertones of a new colonialism: “Through international in- 
vestment, capital must be made available for the sound development of 
latent natural resources and productive capacity in relatively undeveloped 
areas.” And the supreme role of the United States in this global undertak- 
ing struck many Allies as potentially damaging to their interests: “Leader- 
ship toward a new system of international relationships in trade and other 
economic affairs will devolve very largely upon the United States because 
of our great economic strength. We should assume this leadership, and the 
responsibility. that goes with it, primarily for reasons of pure national self- 
interest.”!? Exactly this realistic theme aroused anxiety among the Al- 
lies. 

The major allies of the United States heard about these problems 
often, for Hull never lost an opportunity to expound American postwar 
economic projects at various international conferences. At the Moscow 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference he proposed that the Allies accept American 
doctrines and open systematic discussions for their implementation. The 
failure of the Entente during World War I to develop common economic 
peace aims especially obsessed Hull and Stimson, and they repeatedly cited 
the analogy. For, as Stimson typically commented after the Moscow Con- 
ference, “while these political arrangements are good, they haven’t any 
grasp apparently of the underlying need of proper economic arrangements 
to make the peace stick.”!3 Both Stimson and Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, felt such compacts were especially critical, for other than Eng- 
land, future American relations with the Allies in the postwar period 
would have to be limited “mainly to economic agreements in respect to (a) 
sound money; and (b) the prohibition of tariff obstacles.”!* The impor- 
tance of this concept cannot be overemphasized. 

Well before it formulated a coherent policy on political goals or the 
United Nations, therefore, the United States had reduced its postwar eco- 
nomic objectives to a precise form. The British too devoted much time and 
energy to this topic, and of course posed the largest single problem insofar 
as the implementation of United States policy was concerned. In Washing- 
ton, however, the State Department and Henry Morgenthau’s Treasury 
Department assumed the major responsibilities for postwar economic plan- 
ning, with the Commerce and Agriculture departments also contributing 
specific reports and recommendations. This profusion of activity meant 
that the United States would have an elaborately constructed policy cover- 
ing all phases of the world economy, for while it is true that on a personal 
and organizational level the Treasury and State departments were on espe- 
cially cool terms, their practical functions were entirely complementary and 
essential to each other. The Treasury Department concerned itself with the 
reform of the international financial system, State with trade and raw mate- 
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rials policies; reform in one field was impossible without the other and all 
understood and accepted this fact. Both worked within the same set of 
assumptions, reflected in Hull’s statements, and their cool personal rela- 
tions did not detract from their parallel functions. Both defined American 
foreign economic policy in its larger sense for the war period, and it was of 
no special significance that Britain gave first consideration to the Treasury 
Department’s rather than the State Department’s proposals at the beginning 
of 1943. 

The motives for advocating a reconstructed world economy were not at 
all deductive, based on the abstract premises of some logical theory, but 
reflected Washington’s specific understanding of the problems that would 
confront the American economy after the war. The Department of Com- 
merce in its first studies, published in 1943, pointed to the vastly increased 
industrial capacity that the economy would have to deal with during the 
period of transition to peace, and similar reports, many confidential, by 
other economic agencies followed. The War Production Board in April 
1944 calculated that the termination of the war with Germany alone would 
free almost immediately five and one-half to six million workers, only two 
million being soldiers from a military force five times that size. They pre- 
dicted peace with Germany would release some $27 billion worth of an- 
nual industrial capacity by fall 1945, at which time they still expected to be 
at war with Japan.?* By spring 1944 the United States government fi- 
nanced three-quarters of the $20 billion in new industrial plant constructed 
during the war until that time, in addition to contracting for the construc- 
tion of 2,700 Liberty ships to carry goods abroad. It was not merely a 
question of foreign trade, but how much they would need to maintain a 
reasonable level of employment, and the means by which they might obtain 
it. The State Department’s “Special Committee on the Relaxation of Trade 
Barriers” in its interim report of December 1943 stated as its first “basic 
objective” that “A great expansion in the volume of international trade 
after the war will be essential to the attainment of full and effective em- 
ployment in the United States and elsewhere, to the preservation of private 
enterprise, and the success of an international security system to prevent 
future wars.”7® 

In this context the American economic war aim was to save capitalism 


at home and abroad. “. . . from a purely self-interested point of view,” 
Harry C. Hawkins, the director of the State Department’s Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs stated on April 1944, “trade cooperation . . . will help us a 


great deal. As you know, we’ve got to plan on enormously increased pro- 
duction in this country after the war, and the American domestic market 
can't absorb all that production indefinitely. There won’t be any question 
about our needing greatly increased foreign markets.”?” How great? At the 
end of the year Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson estimated $10 
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billion a year would be needed to add three million industrial jobs plus 
another million jobs for agriculture. Lauchlin Currie, deputy administrator 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, placed the figure at $14 billion a 
year for the immediate postwar period. The deluge of statements along 
these lines soon made it apparent that for the official government agencies 
it was not merely a question of saving the world from its prewar economic 
foibles, but the American economy from a recurrence of its depression. No 
other problem, without exception, received as much space in the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin during 1944 and 1945 as postwar foreign economic 
policy. When Henry Wallace proclaimed his dream of international co- 
operation in July 1944 after returning from a celebrated tour around the 
world, the instrument of that destiny was to be “The American business 
man of tomorrow” who would understand that “The new frontier extends 
from Minneapolis . . . all the way to Central Asia.”*® 

The United States not only would have to export goods, but investment 
funds as well, in part of course to make the exportation of goods possible, 
but also as a part of the new order of things. The State Department and 
National Planning Association (NPA) both gave much attention to the 
investment problem, and as Stacy May of the NPA explained to the House 
Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning at the end of 
1944, “We will have this big accumulation during the war in funds and 
War bonds and savings accounts and so forth. I think then there will be 
tremendous investment funds in the United States.” Since the issue was not 
to add to the already overexpanded domestic industrial capacity, but to 
find some way of utilizing it, these investments would have to be shipped 
abroad, and both the NPA and State Department estimated that United 
States business could invest some $3 billion in private funds annually 
overseas with reasonable expectation of good returns and repayment. 
“The wise investment of United States capital abroad benefits the United 
States and the world at large,” Acheson told the same House inquiry.’® 
The government would have to protect the investor and the borrower of 
course, but as Herbert Feis, a leading State Department expert on such 
economic matters reasoned in a 1944 volume, The Sinews of Peace, which 
equated peace with the implementation of Hull’s economic program, there- 
could be no profitable investment without profitable trade which would 
allow the repayment of loans. The postwar situation would also require 
short-term and high-risk capital far in excess of $3 billion, both the State 
Department and NPA explained, and for all these purposes Acheson asked 
Congress to repeal the Johnson Act of 1934 banning loans to nations that 
had defaulted on United States loans after the World War I. The alterna- 
tive to such vast capital exports, as Acheson carefully argued to Congress, 
would be grim from a domestic viewpoint: 
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If you wish to control the entire trade and income of the United States, 
which means the life of the people, you could probably fix it so that 
everything produced here would be consumed here, but that would 
completely change our Constitution, our relations to property, human 
liberty, our very conception of law. 

And nobody contemplates that. Therefore, you find you must look to 
other markets and those markets are abroad.” 


If the channels of world trade were reopened and reconstructed along 
the lines the State Department proposed, other essential American needs of 
a long-term nature would also be met. The United States required critical 
quantities of certain raw materials it possessed in short supply or not at all. 
“Our metals are running out,” Charles P. Taft, the State Department direc- 
tor of the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, explained in May 1944, 
“and so may our oil eventually. . . . Other essentials must come from 
abroad, and in 50 years, like the British, we shall have to export to pay for 
the things we need for life.” Therefore it made sense to export goods and 
capital abroad now, not merely to solve the problems of reconversion, 
excess capital, and capacity, but to lay the basis for secure sources of raw 
materials. “But don’t ever forget,” Taft had suggested even earlier that 
year, “that they have to pay with their goods and raw materials. They can’t 
pay with anything else. This is all a business proposition, not a hand- 
out.”21 “The doctrine of the open door long advocated by the United 
States is a sound though cavernous basis for general practice,” Feis wrote 
in 1944. Save for certain commodity agreements for which the State De- 
partment was willing to make an exception, “This doctrine in its pure form 
would provide that the capital and enterprise of all countries should have 
equal opportunity (even with the capital and enterprise of the country in 
whose territories the resource existed) to participate in the ownership and 
development of natural resources. . . .” The practice of the closed door 
anywhere, including the colonial possessions, “would accentuate interna- 
tional separatism.”*? That the United States would energetically demand 
access to the world’s raw materials would be unquestionable, especially if, 
to suit American convenience, they could now reinterpret so freely the 
doctrine of the Open Door, which originally meant only equality with the 
most-favored foreign nation rather than domestic interests. 

As the agencies in Washington poured out vast quantities of speeches 
and studies on postwar economic policy, all precise and unequivocal, the 
identification of the interests of the world and the future peace with Hull’s 
doctrines and American prosperity looked more and more like the classic 
pursuit of national self-interest in an ill-fitting wrapper of internationalist 
rhetoric. Would the allies of the United States see the posture as something 
other than a new imperialism? 
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The Instrumentalities of the Open Door 


Businessmen and government officials alike considered virtually every 
measure intended to carry out these objectives. For an international free 
trade doctrine, the Hullian program, which in principle received the appro- 
bation of most business organizations and firms interested in the subject, 
seemed to rely much more strongly on the Federal government’s active and 
continuous intervention than Adam Smith’s invisible hand, but nearly a 
century of pragmatic business-government relations had determined the 
precedent. When the House Committee on Postwar Economic Policy asked 
businessmen to testify, the representatives of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention called for a continuation of government aid in finding export 
markets, a General Electric executive demanded United States underwrit- 
ing of foreign credit sales, a United States Steel official endorsed legaliza- 
tion of the international steel cartel, the vastly enlarged merchant marine 
entered numerous pleas for government subsidies, and the convenient 
blending of public and private interests continued along its familiar path. 
This support of Washington’s efforts to articulate general principles and 
outline a highly specific program to implement them meant that for all 
practical purposes few industrial and business interests at this time inter- 
fered with stated American economic peace aims. Their confidence was not 
to be misplaced. 

The United States during 1943 and 1944 initiated two major and inter- 
related programs, one involving reform of the world financial and currency 
system, and other nominally dealing with food and relief in the postwar 
period but actually defining the principles of future trade as a central 
theme. Both projects revealed that Washington was not going to leave the 
detailed planning of peace aims for the world economy until the end of the 
war. 

Washington first devoted its attention to the question of postwar fi- 
nances, for at the beginning of 1942 the British informally submitted a 
plan Keynes prepared, which demanded an answer, but by the time that 
they concluded this discussion other necessarily related reforms were also 
far advanced. Harry Dexter White of the Treasury Department, Morgen- 
thau’s right-hand man, prepared the so-called White plan to counter the 
Keynes plan. Discussions and arguments between the two nations over the 
next two years modified the precise contents of both schemes, but their 
basic assumptions as to ends and control were rather different. The British 
wished to develop a world financial structure that allowed internal eco- 
nomic development, even on a moderately inflationary basis, without con- 
cern for the international liabilities that balance-of-payment problems or 
uncontrollable gold fluctuations imposed on a nation. They emphasized 
stability and reasonable trade expansion via an international stabilization 
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fund that permitted countries in temporary difficulties to draw on vast 
international overdraft resources to meet deficits in balances of payments 
and exports. Under the British plan, control of the postwar fund would 
depend on a nation’s prewar volume of trade, which obviously favored 
Great Britain.” 

The Americans, by contrast, demanded an international banking fund 
which would expand trade and stimulate loans in a much more accelerated 
fashion, with special emphasis on its holding currencies in short supply, 
which is to say United States dollars, and they insisted that control of any 
cooperative organization be vested in proportion to contributions, which 
according to the White plan gave the United States a vote five times that of 
the next largest nation. Both agreed to make currency more convertible, to 
prevent the exchange controls that had frozen the world economy before 
the war, and to introduce a measure of stability in the world financial 
system. By April 1943 both nations were ready to release their respective 
proposals for the consideration of the other Allies, and from that time until 
the Bretton Woods Conference of July 1944 they continuously discussed 
the matter. Much of the time they spent on technical formulas designed to 
carry out the various plans. One of the most difficult problems proved to be 
American insistence during the fall of 1943 that future world bank loans 
would, as White explained, “doubtless need to be restricted in regard to the 
place of its expenditure.” Both White and William L. Clayton, then of the 
Department of Commerce, carefully informed Keynes that Congress would 
hardly be inclined to contribute to the resources of a bank if borrowers 
were free to spend their loans in other countries. To Keynes “the [Amer- 
ican] plan implied a tying of loans to trade.”** It would guarantee Amer- 
ican exports and little else. 

Another British objection was that the White plan specified that loan 
funds were to be made available only to countries with a clear ability to 
repay them, a condition White thought elementary and essential. This 
linked repayment to ability to build up a favorable balance of trade, which 
required exports. Keynes saw the need to stabilize and reconstruct econo- 
mies internally and raise the productivity of the borrowers, whether or not 
they stressed exportable goods. Quite predictably the British were in- 
tensely suspicious of any plan designed to link loans to exports, and they 
compelled White and his associates to revise their plans to meet this objec- 
tion to some greater degree, but by no means to full British satisfaction. By 
the spring of 1944 the British were anxious to delay the international 
conference altogether. In its original form the American program looked 
very much like an export promotion and an attempt to assure a world raw 
materials supply capable of earning dollars and supplying United States 
needs. 

The British and Americans reached general agreement on these matters 
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prior to the Monetary and Financial Conference largely because the British 
attached sufficient contingencies to the American proposals to suspend 
them, but the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development that the Allies founded at Bretton 
Woods were far closer in their principles to the American scheme than any 
other. The IMF dedicated itself to the “harmonization of national policies” 
to promote a “multilateral system of payments” and the “elimination of 
foreign exchange restrictions which hamper the growth of world trade.” 
Members could modify exchange rates beyond a certain limit only by 
agreement with the IMF, and it carefully prescribed the entire process of 
altering and obtaining currencies. Since voting in the IMF was approxi- 
mately in proportion to capital contributed, the United States and its im- 
mediate Latin American neighbors could exert a dominating influence. But 
the British insisted that the members be permitted to maintain exchange 
restrictions for five years, and during this critical period the IMF in effect 
would have to depend on more reliable and direct United States interven- 
tion to eliminate exchange controls. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
was even closer to Washington’s desires, for while the bank gave obeisance 
to reconstruction loans it also emphasized its function “To promote private 
foreign investment by means of guarantees or participations in loans and 
other investments made by private investors,” and also to give loans to 
nations to develop the necessary and unprofitable economic infrastructure 
of roads and utilities critical to later profitable private investment.”* De- 
pendent to a great extent on private sources of investment, the Interna- 
tional Bank nevertheless permitted investors to move into the world econ- 
omy with governmental backing, thereby obtaining far greater deference 
from the recipient countries. The control of the IBRD was also about 
proportionate to national capital invested, and this made it an American- 
dominated agency, always with an American president. Rather symboli- 
cally, both organizations maintained their headquarters in Washington, the 
seat of their power. 

The importance of the Bretton Woods Agreement was less in what it 
accomplished than in what it promised, for everyone understood the agree- 
ment was not an organism for dealing with the problem of war debts and 
reconstruction, but rather a structure for a normal world economy the 
Americans envisaged would exist rather soon after the war. At that time 
there would be “a world in which international trade and international 
investment can be carried on by businessmen on business principles,” as 
Morgenthau described the significance of the two new organizations. If 
there was no orderly mechanism, barter arrangements, exchange controls, 
and the like would quickly return, along with the “International monetary 
and financial problems [that] have been a source of conflict for a genera- 
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tion.” “. . . the Bretton Woods proposals give us the opportunity to decide 
whether international trade and investment will be carried on through pri- 
vate enterprise on the basis of fair currency rules or through governments 
on the basis of bilateral agreements.”*7 The United States had at least 
defined the Allied principles for a world financial structure. 

The State Department welcomed the Bretton Woods Agreement as a 
necessary precondition to its trade program, and this too was Morgenthau’s 
understanding of its ultimate function. As Feis, who became one of the 
leading theorists of the Hullian doctrine, analyzed it, “The United States 
could not passively sanction the employment of capital raised within the 
United States for ends contrary to our major policies or interests... . 
Capital is a form of power.” The United States would not gratuitously use 
it to damage the interests of others, “But willingness on our part to subor- 
dinate the independent use of our financial power to joint decision must be 
limited and kept in step with the willingness of other countries to act 
likewise in other matters. . . .”8 This would require an acceptance of the 
American program for world economic reconstruction not only in principle 
but in fact. 


The Reconstruction of World Trade 


While the Treasury Department assumed primary responsibility for the 
complex negotiations that led to Bretton Woods, during the same period 
the State Department moved to win Allied acquiescence to the closely 
related policies on postwar trade and exports. In doing so it had to con- 
sider the problems of food and reconstruction, the need of the United 
States for markets and raw materials, the impact of the war on the imme- 
diate postwar system insofar as reparations might replace normal trade, 
and the larger political significance of foreign economic policy in attaining 
strictly political objectives. 

It lost no opportunity in obtaining Allied agreement to American 
economic objectives. In March 1943 the State Department took responsi- 
bility for organizing a United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, that they would convene during the latter half of 
May and early June. The formal invitation indicated that the conference 
would consider questions of food requirements and agricultural surpluses 
apart from the problem of relief, which it was not authorized to discuss. 
Instead it would consider the problem of world food output and “the 
attainment of equitable prices” for both producers and consumers, and the 
United States was, of course, included in both categories. The British 
thought that to discuss food without considering relief would strike many 
as artificial, if not crass. They soon learned, however, that the real purpose 
of the meeting was, as Hull wrote Halifax, “to relate the problems inherent 
in the production and exchange of food and agricultural products to the 
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wider fields of trade and finance in general in the expectation that these 
would form, in due course, the subject of further discussions among the 
various nations.””® Article VII of the Lend-Lease Agreement, the State 
Department told the British even later, would be an appropriate statement 
of principles to reiterate at the conference, and the State Department in- 
structed the United States delegation to obtain some endorsement of these 
principles. The final conference document, in addition to mentioning the 
food problem in general terms, also endorsed the broad contours of Hull’s 
trade program. 

The conference, however, could not avoid the intimately related ques- 
tion of food for relief if only because it was obvious that the Allies would 
have to plan some measures in advance and the prospect of American food 
surpluses was beginning to weigh heavily on the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Americans saw the organization of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) during the fall of 1943 as both a 
political and economic response to the immediate wartime dislocations, but 
not as a crucial tool in reconstruction, which only a permanent revision of 
the world trading and financial system could attain. UNRRA was therefore 
always an incidental aspect of American economic policy, but at times of 
great political value. Food had proven to be a critical political weapon 
after World War I, and during the discussions leading to the formation of 
UNRRA the obvious utility of its serving the same function came up again. 
Significantly enough the Polish exile government first raised the problem, 
and although Hull and Roosevelt denied UNRRA would serve a political 
function, Roosevelt also defined the standard for a nonpolitical policy: 
food would go to the people of the Allied countries in accordance with 
their needs. Any other criterion would obviously be political. Since the 
United States would contribute 70 percent of UNRRA’s final cost of $3.5 
billion, it followed that the United States would decide the ultimate nature 
of the program. 

In fact as early as 1943 the American government was split on the 
precise function of UNRRA. Some officials advocated a wait-and-see pol- 
icy until the world situation became clearer, and another group, which 
eventually prevailed, preferred to meet Soviet demands that UNRRA dis- 
tribute its food to the needy Allies most active in resisting the Axis, which 
for the most part meant Eastern Europe. By early 1944 most of Washing- 
ton shared Harriman’s awareness “that economic assistance is one of the 
most effective weapons at our disposal to influence European political 
events in the direction we desire and to avoid the development of a sphere 
of influence of the Soviet Union over Eastern Europe and the Balkans.’’° 
In the end, of course, food became such a conscious political weapon, and 
except for the Ukraine the U.S.S.R. received nothing. Surprisingly, the Rus- 
sians protested very little. 


More important to United States policy during 1943 and 1944 was the 
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relationship of relief to America’s anticipations of its food surplus at the 
end of the war. American farm production in 1944 was 16 percent above 
1940 output, despite the loss of agricultural manpower to the military 
services. By mid-1944 Washington, and especially the Department of 
Agriculture, officially assumed that there would be vast food surpluses 
confronting the American economy at the end of the war. The invasion of 
food-rich but unrepresentative Normandy in June 1944 reinforced this 
policy, which required much greater attention to creating many complex 
international commodity and marketing agreements and a deliberate policy 
of reducing food stockpiles available to the United States. The United 
States basically oriented policy to anticipating an excess rather than a short 
supply of food, and after mid-1944 to using food as a political weapon, for 
Washington made the Italians the chief recipients of UNRRA supplies. 
“We are accumulating in stockpiles large quantities of food against contin- 
gencies that probably will not eventuate,” James F. Byrnes, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization warned Roosevelt in August 1944. At the end 
of the war such surpluses would put terrific pressure on the agricultural 
price support program, creating “a major farm problem more difficult to 
deal with than any in our history.”** Byrnes advocated removing sufficient 
wartime restrictions to trim the growing farm surplus, and since a presi- 
dential election was coming up Roosevelt gladly consented and ordered the 
new policy implemented so that he might mention it in a campaign speech 
on September 23. Although Washington ostensibly called the Hot Springs 
Conference to deal with precisely such problems, it ignored on behalf of 
domestic needs the conference’s resolution to cooperate in designing a 
program to meet the problem of hunger after the war. No one in Washing- 
ton of decisive influence asked at this time what the political consequences 
would be if the sanguine American premises about food turned out to be 
incorrect. 

During this same period the State Department also had to confront 
postwar commodity problems in a manner intimately related to American 
agriculture’s role as a producer of cotton and numerous other agricultural 
commodities, and to American industry’s role as a consumer of world raw 
materials. The result was an uneasy and highly inconsistent balance that 
raised obvious questions as to American intentions and the purpose of its 
internationalism. 

Washington determined not to repeat the costly and tense experiences 
of the interwar years in regard to international commodity agreements, 
most of which had raised prices and restricted supplies of numerous vital 
goods and seriously aggravated relations with England, which dominated 
many of the colonial nations involved. “Anticolonialism” was one mode of 
expressing the American belief that colonial raw materials ought to be 
freely available without discrimination, but it was impossible to take a 
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radical position on colonialism, save on the economic level, since America 
already had plans for its own postwar trusteeships. Moreover, many inter- 
war restrictive agreements were in large part the result of American firms 
seeking stability in their respective world industries, or American price 
fixing of its own agricultural raw materials. A consistent policy was there- 
fore impossible, and inevitably the United States created a dual standard 
that only increased Allied doubts as to the depth of America’s sincerity in 
its stated postwar economic policies. 

The State Department generally represented the needs of the raw mate- 
rials importers and the Agriculture Department those of American farmers 
who wished to maintain their prices and income. Many high-cost pro- 
ducers, attracted to new crops during the war, feared a collapse in inflated 
government-supported prices might prove disastrous. The Agriculture 
Department, with its powerful Congressional base, was able to stymie the 
State Department again and again during the wartime period and there- 
after. The Agricultural Act of 1935 made American agriculture one of the 
most highly protected in the world and provided for 30 percent of the gross 
customs duties to be used to encourage subsidized exports. No less signifi- 
cant were the tariff walls and import quotas on sugar and other commodi- 
ties. Yet without a solution to this problem, overseas if not at home, the 
State Department could not implement its program save in a manner 
grossly favorable to the United States, for at least one-third of the world’s 
trade was in raw materials and another one-quarter in foodstuffs. 

To get around this dilemma the State Department initiated interna- 
tional discussions, mainly and often exclusively with the British, dealing 
with price and output agreements of specific commodities, the most mpor- 
tant of which were tin, copper, oil, and rubber, nearly all from the colonial 
and underdeveloped regions. Before Yalta the State Department actively 
sponsored such meetings on the assumption, as Feis put it, that “in the 
formulation of any plan, and in the control of its operation, consuming 
countries should have an adequate part,” which was to say “The prices 
maintained . . . should seek adjustment of supply and demand on terms 
that encourage the growth of demand.’”? (I will consider the most impor- 
tant of these discussions, involving oil, in the following chapter.) The 
Americans soon made it plain to all nations they could not and would not 
work out a consistent practice before demanding the rewards of their new 
economic policy for themselves. 

On cartel agreements, which strongly favored United States industry, 
the State Department confronted a situation which directly contradicted 
Hull’s dicta, but had the support of existing law, precedent, and the vast 
majority of American industry. The National Foreign Trade Convention 
wished to see a federal review and legalization of approved cartels, but 
industries involved in such arrangements before the war continued to de- 
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fend their utility. The first State Department program on cartels, prepared 
for official consideration in May 1944, criticized cartels but called for their 
international restriction rather than unilateral United States action. It 
made decisive action largely contingent on international acceptance of the 
remainder of the American trade program, and by the end of 1944 the 
State Department decided not to unequivocally oppose postwar cartels. 

The other Allies carefully observed these specific expressions of Amer- 
ican foreign economic policy, but they struck surprisingly few in Washing- 
ton as inconsistent or as a legitimate cause for foreign concern because of 
their ambiguity. Hull continued to advocate general policies, which Roose- 
velt supported fully, and which progressively took on the character of an 
American export offensive without reciprocal concessions to the rest of the 
Allies. At the end of May 1944 Hull abbreviated the basic assumptions of 
American postwar trade policy for the President’s consideration, and 
Roosevelt promptly endorsed them: 


(1) Policy of the Government of the U.S. to engage in a properly 
conceived program of foreign investment to aid in financing the recon- 
struction of war-torn areas. (2) This policy includes the elimination 
of unnecessary obstacles to the flow of private foreign investment and 
regulation cf private foreign investment. (3) Adequate provision 
does not now exist for financing reconstruction and development pro- 
grams which it may be anticipated will arise during the next year or 
until the United Nations Bank for Reconstruction and Development is 
established. (4) Reconstruction financing should take the form of 
loans with expectation of eventual full repayment.” 


Nothing in this doctrine suggested a serious preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of postwar reconstruction outside the context of a renovated world 
capitalist economy, and Washington’s planning focused on its trade goals 
rather than emergency aid to a starving Europe that was fighting the war 
with far greater sacrifices than those of American businessmen, farmers, 
and exporters anxious over their future profit margins. These attitudes set 
the general tone for American thinking on numerous political issues with 
economic dimensions that arose during the remainder of the war, from 
Eastern Europe to Great Britain. Widespread starvation was a much more 
remote consideration than ripping down the accumulated prewar trade 
barriers and the special wartime licensing and governmental bulk buying 
practices that the British, French, and Russians threatened to continue in 
the postwar period. As defeat of the Axis appeared more certain and 
closer, the Allies’ ability to resume a small amount of export trade took on 
an added measure of significance for the terms of trade and the markets 
obtained, mainly in regard to Britain. From July until December 1944 a 
special economic mission of United States government experts and impor- 
tant export-oriented businessmen toured North Africa, the Middle East, 
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and Italy to “study in those areas conditions and controls which were 
holding up the return of trade to normal channels.”** That they were also 
to uncover markets for American exports both the other Allies and Wash- 
ington understood. 

This policy of striving for business as usual was reflected by the end of 
1944 in several developments of special consequence to the meeting at 
Yalta and the entire course of American foreign policy. The most critical 
by far was the American definition of a policy toward Axis reparations in 
conformity with larger American postwar economic objectives. 

The United States hoped to find ample and profitable outlets in the 
postwar period for its exports and investments and in principle wished to 
see the markets and resources of the world available to all on equal terms, 
but most assuredly to the United States. Recovery and reconstruction was 
to proceed on this basis, with America playing a universally convenient and 
central role in the world economy. When the problem of reparations first 
arose during the Rumanian and Hungarian surrender negotiations, Wash- 
ington formulated an immediate response that reflected these attitudes and 
required the articulation of a definite and practical policy on the subject. 
For if the Allies could reconstruct on the basis of reparations taken from 
the former Axis it would gravely minimize the American role in the post- 
war economy and remove the economies of the former Axis nations from 
the normal world trading structure. 

In principle,at least ,the Americans would not oppose reparations, for 
the Allies were certain to penalize the Axis nations. But they attached 
certain admonitions to the reparations terms discussed for Rumania and 
Hungary which had the greatest significance at Yalta, Potsdam, and there- 
after. In the Rumanian situation—during the fall of 1944—Hull immedi- 
ately advised leaving the settlement and amount “as open as possible.”%5 
He also wished the recipients to use payment in goods and materials solely 
for reconstruction, and not for reexport, for this would grossly alter the 
traditional control of Eastern European raw materials entering the world 
market. But above all reparations should “not be effected in ways which 
would unduly prejudice the resumption of normal commercial relations in 
accordance with the economic policies of this government.” By this stand- 
ard Russian reparations receipts could not be so large as to exclude Ameri- 
can credits, which the State Department hoped the Russians believed 
would be forthcoming. “. . . a speedy restoration of international trade on a 
liberal basis,” whatever that might mean, therefore became the first basis of 
American policy toward reparations, and in November 1944 the State 
Department notified the Kremlin that “reparation payments should be 
scheduled in such a way as to interfere as little as possible with normal 
trading relations.”*¢ This guiding principle dominated American thinking 
before Yalta even after Harriman assured Washington that the Russians 
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merely wished to recoup their losses, if that were possible, and that they 
were not especially stern in their demands. 

In the months leading up to the Yalta Conference the United States 
developed a highly detailed set of economic peace aims and the means for 
implementing them. It also moved to eliminate any organizational weak- 
nesses in its policy-making structure dealing with the continuous problems 
of foreign economic policy. By Yalta the United States was better prepared 
to handle its contemplated problems of foreign economic policy than any 
other challenge it might confront. 

The administrative processes of Washington left the various agencies 
working on foreign economic policy within the same policy framework but 
with different emphases, and personal rivalries of the usual sort that plague 
ambitious men of power led many times to a lack of coordination. The 
Treasury Department by the fall of 1944 was less interested in nonfinancial 
aspects of policy and wished to concentrate on the perfection of the Bret- 
ton Woods decisions. The Commerce Department under Jesse Jones played 
a relatively minor role in this wartime debate, but it advocated greater 
emphasis on domestic economic conditions as a prerequisite to the inter- 
national trade it also favored with a by now pervasive passion. During the 
fall of 1944 the entire Washington organization dealing with these matters 
was centralized in the hands of William L. Clayton, the new Assistant 
Secretary of State. Clayton was a friend of Jesse Jones—both were Texans 
—and had Jones’s warm support as the new chief of foreign economic 
policy. He was also by his own admission “an ardent, outspoken, and 
consistent advocate of Cordell Hull’s philosophy regarding international 
economic matters.” He was the perfect man to provide continuity to 
Hull’s policy after the Secretary’s retirement. 

Clayton’s interest in foreign trade was personal as well as abstract, for 
he had been chairman of Anderson, Clayton & Company until coming to 
Washington in 1940, and he continued to hold 40 percent of the stock in 
the business, which with its six foreign subsidiaries was the largest cotton 
merchant firm in the world, with a gross income of $272 million in 1944. 
He was an obvious and continuous target for high-tariff Congressmen look- 
ing for a conflict-of-interest excuse for criticizing his policies, and as his 
star and influence rose they aired these charges again and again. There was 
no doubt that Clayton served to lose or gain personally by every policy he 
advocated, and although he insisted “I have tried . . . to keep out of any 
official discussions or actions relating to cotton,” he also confessed willing- 
ness to “discuss the matter very informally” when necessary, and he also 
opened many doors to officials of his firm who actively sought to encourage 
sales.3® Although Clayton retained a lively interest in cotton affairs 
throughout his career in government and gained much thereby, this hardly 
influenced American policy and its conduct, nor were his private relations 
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at all unusual in Washington. Wilson and Hull had defined American pol- 
icy with a nearly complete consensus well before Clayton appeared on the 
scene and he only implemented it with a higher degree of precision and 
sophistication, bringing the merger of American business interests and offi- 
cial policy together to create a policy said to be for the welfare of the entire 
lobe. 

: When the Americans went to Yalta they had all of the experiences of 
the preceding years of discussion over foreign economic policy firmly in 
mind, and they intended to press the Ailies to implement their pledge to 
Article VII of the Lend-Lease agreements during 1945. Certainly, the State 
Department advised, the moment was propitious to initiate the highest- 
level discussions and conferences to enact on a multilateral basis the terms 
of Article VII and the Bretton Woods Agreement, for without joint action 
“It is obvious’ that the United States cannot reduce its trade barriers uni- 
laterally... .” “If we delay too long,” the State Department reminded, “the 
favorable opportunity which now exists may be lost, and the experience 
after the last war may be repeated.”8® Then why, if the economic objyec- 
tives of the United States were so beneficial to the entire world, did not the 
other Allies rush to implement them as well? The failure to ask this ques- 
tion reflected the deeper assumptions of American policy. 


THE major premise of the unusually sophisticated planning that went into 
United States economic peace aims was that World War II was an excep- 
tional incident in the history of world capitalism, and not the beginning of 
its end after two suicidal conflagrations. The political assumption was that 
the great capitalist states and their prewar spheres of influence would re- 
emerge from the war as powers America could control and reform, and not 
that the war had irrevocably weakened the prewar order. The Americans 
envisaged these states, primarily Great Britain and Germany, as economic 
competitors but ideological allies, and expected that they would have to 
deal with their anticipated strength rather than their weaknesses. Emer- 
gency reconstruction and relief problems would exist, but they would be 
temporary and solved essentially as a by-product of the creation of a 
rational world economy, based on economic liberalism and the Open Door, 
that assumed the general interest of the world was synonymous with that of 
the United States. 

Well before it could estimate the economic and political dislocations of 
the war or realistically appraise the long-term world economic situation, 
the American government insisted that all the Allies conform to the Ameri- 
can statement of economic peace aims. The hard-pressed Allies did so out 
of necessity, only to find later that cooperation on American terms was 
impossible, and the attempt to do so aggravated their own problems, pav- 
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ing the way for innumerable controversies and breaches of faith which to 
the United States only revealed the ill will or nefarious motives of Britain 
and Russia. That these nations could not agree to commit economic suicide 
by accepting the American program was predictable in advance, but the 
suppositions and needs of American policy were such that the United 
States had to present the same demands in any case. Hull saw the problems 
of the postwar world in the light of the experience of the 1920’s and 1930's 
and from the viewpoint of the problems and needs of American economic 
interests. Surplus rather than scarcity was the basic theme of this preoc- 
cupation, reflecting conditions unique to the United States, and every one 
of its specific proposals, cast in the context of inconsistent policies obvious 
to all, reflected this focus. 

The United States set out to solve its own dilemmas through reorganiz- 
ing the world economy, hoping that the sterling bloc, state-controlled econ- 
omies, closed markets and sources of raw materials might all be pushed 
aside. In this manner new means—“multilateralism” and the Hullian 
rhetoric—that they had still to reconcile with American practice might save 
the Old Order. Less self-serving means of saving world capitalism, even 
at the expense of American plans, Washington simply could not harmonize 
with such objectives. If the other powers could not accede to this program, 
either because of their own imperial ambitions or desire to build economies 
along new, essentially socialist lines, or simply out of suspicion of the 
erstwhile selflessness of American purposes, conflict would surely be inevi- 
table. For in no other area was the United States so determined to have its 
way in attaining its postwar aims. 


The Politics of Peace 


Hull regarded a postwar United Nations organization as an ancillary 
political instrument to attaining his much more important economic objec- 
tives, which he conceived to be the permanent, stable foundations of a 
lasting peace. He responded to every proposal in this light, and he opposed 
any hints of spheres of influence, alliances, or blocs in British or Russian 
postwar diplomacy and, given his single-mindedness, in American political 
strategy as well. 

From the very beginning of the war the State Department assigned 
committees to begin planning for the numerous political and economic 
problems that America might expect to confront with the peace. These 
committees, composed of high-level officials and experts, patiently laid the 
groundwork for a postwar United Nations structure based on the premise 
of the United States as a major, even predominant, and active world power, 
but their views failed to filter through to Roosevelt until well into 1943, by 
which time it was clear there would be a synthesis of Hullian theory and 
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Roosevelt’s own interpretation of America as a world power, leavened by 
the ideas of Hopkins, Stimson, and many others. Hull spent much time, 
therefore, attempting to redefine Roosevelt’s impulses and preliminary en- 
thusiasm for Britain’s postwar proposals in a manner consistent with a 
world order that hopefully would move beyond power politics and that 
“natural economic principles” might determine. Roosevelt at the beginning 
of 1943 seemingly accepted the British outline for a postwar international 
system based on three or four regional blocs, with a minimum of central- 
ized and universal authority in a United Nations organization. Briefly, a 
Western European bloc, a cordon sanitaire in Eastern Europe, and the like, 
were the core of British postwar strategy. Their initial plan for the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission assumed that body might become the political 
organ of the postwar United Nations for all of Europe. Hull saw this 
clearly, and did not like it. But the hard, realistic assumptions of this 
scheme attracted Roosevelt, for he knew that the United States would want 
to maintain its own spheres of influence elsewhere. Concentrated power 
existed, and Roosevelt for a time believed that the Allies must make it the 
basis of a world system that acknowledged its supremely defining role. 

Hull, by spring 1943, disagreed with Roosevelt’s commitment to this 
vision of a Four Power coalition to rule the world. Yet he could not fully 
overcome this trend in American thinking, which the anxiety over the role 
of the Senate in approving America’s postwar commitment complicated 
more than Roosevelt. The final American political peace aims ethbodied 
only aspects of Hull’s desire to see existing blocs destroyed and a world 
organization come into being that, while not active, prevented political 
impediments to a world economic structure that would in the last analysis 
be the best guarantor of peace. Ultimately the American government, 
through Roosevelt’s efforts, wished the founding San Francisco Conference 
of April 1945 to create a United Nations organization that would acknowl- 
edge American political supremacy as unique in international affairs. 

These alternative grand policy outlines remained in gestation until the 
fall of 1943, when the Moscow Conference and Teheran meeting gave 
firmer guidelines for the State Department, and Roosevelt developed his 
own views in greater detail. By this time his ideas had moved well beyond 
those of the British and he carried their logic of building a world around 
the Great Powers to its most consistent conclusion: a world built around 
the United States as the nation with a special position among the great 
nations. At Teheran the President outlined to Stalin a postwar organization 
composed of three tiers: an executive committee of the United States, 
England, Russia, and China, plus six other nations drawn from the various 
major regions and the British Empire, to deal with nonmilitary matters. 
Whether its decision would be binding on all nations remained to be de- 
termined, but Roosevelt did not think Congress would agree. There would 
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also be an Assembly of all nations to discuss and recommend solutions to 
problems, implicitly nonbinding. Lastly, and at the top, there would be a 
body called “The Four Policemen,” the three major Allies and China, to 
enforce order, by military intervention if need be, on any nation threatening 
the peace. Later at Teheran, Roosevelt suggested that the Four Policemen 
have access to bases, a theme on which Washington had definite ideas in 
regard to its own postwar objectives.*® Since neither Russia nor Britain, as 
we shall see, expressed any enthusiasm for Roosevelt’s proposals, the State 
Department again rethought and revamped the entire subject, but within 
the context of certain assumptions that were explicit in Roosevelt’s 
Teheran proposition. 

The President’s ideas at Teheran were not meandering, but reflected 
certain deep-seated views to which Hull could now only accommodate. The 
concept of an alliance of the Great Powers, and the relative impotence of 
the smaller nations, was now a part of American policy. The policy hinted 
for the first time that bases have a special international significance for 
peacekeeping and should not be considered an adjunct of the question of 
colonialism. Most important, however, it suggested that China would be 
coequal with the three Great Allies, and this implied a special status for the 
United States among them. 

The notion that they should treat China as an important world power 
struck the British and Russians as absurd, and Roosevelt and Hopkins 
knew this. Washington fully appreciated China’s doleful performance in the 
war against Japan and its near anarchical internal condition. In March 
1943 Eden explicitly stated to Roosevelt, Hull, and Hopkins that China 
was probably going to have a revolution after the war, and that in any 
event Britain did not wish to see it ever emerge supreme in the Far East. 
But Roosevelt based his reasoning on different considerations, for, as Hop- 
kins explained it, “The President feels that China, in any serious conflict of 
policy with Russia, would undoubtedly line up on our side.’’*! That China 
would do so became a certainty before Teheran, for Roosevelt had met 
China’s ruler, Chiang Kai-shek, at Cairo immediately preceding Teheran 
and had received assurances that he would, as reported in the conference 
records, “follow your leadership on the diplomatic and political questions 
that will be considered in the impending conference.’’*? Everyone in Wash- 
ington acknowledged that Chiang could hardly cope with his monumental 
internal problems, much less play a world role, and the Generalissimo was 
quite content to trade his vote for American aid at home. He gave explicit 
pledges of this willingness again during 1944. This dependent relationship 
only filled the British and Russians with suspicion as to American motives, 
and Churchill contemptuously referred to ‘“‘the United States with her fagot- 
vote China” dominating the United Nations executive.*? Washington 
hardly consulted the Chinese about preliminary plans for the United Na- 
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tions, and while the Russians were willing to grant it membership on the 
Security Council they were unwilling to permit China to attend the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks planning session at which the U.S.S.R. was present. The 
result was a division of the first conference into two sessions, one of seven 
weeks and the other of nine days, with the shorter part including China 
conducted with such haste and realistic acknowledgment of China’s inter- 
national unimportance that even the usually insensitive Chinese regarded it 
as an affront. In fact they merely called upon China to ratify what the 
Great Powers had already decided. From the very inception membership in 
the United Nations became the object of ulterior political manipulation, 
even within the highest body of that organization. England could respond 
in kind with France, which was hardly much stronger by 1944 than China, 
and such competition for special privileges guaranteed that the United 
States would have no difficulty in creating a veto principle as part of the 
United Nations voting system, if only to make its control over the world 
organization even more foolproof. 

The Americans initially proposed.the principle of a Great Power veto 
over United Nations decisions, though it is nearly certain the British and 
Russians would also have insisted on it. Roosevelt decided in February 
1944 that the unanimity of the Great Powers within a United Nations 
Security Council—to include nations with “exceptional responsibilities” 
—be an essential principle, save when one of the four was directly involved 
in a dispute, when the charter would require it to abstain.‘¢ By April, 
however, Hull removed this last reservation in regard to nonprocedural 
questions to make it more palatable to Congress. Hull based his reasoning 
on the belief, common in the Senate after World War I, that a league of 
equals ignored the realities of world power and artificially bound the strong 
to the dictates of the weak, and the Congress of the United States to the 
unconstitutional dictates of foreigners. The distribution of power in the 
United Nations, as the United States envisaged it, granted special status to 
the strong, and the power to intercede on their own behalf. “We should not 
forget that this veto power is chiefly for the benefit of the United States. . . ,” 
he explained to the Senatorial leaders.*° Since the State Department 
itself was divided on the principle of the veto being suspended in the event 
of a controversy to which one Security Council member was a part, the 
United States soon reinserted it, only to complicate the very deep suspi- 
cions of the other major Allies. 

By April 1944, therefore, after much polite but noncommittal discus- 
sion with the British and Russians on the proposed United Nations struc- 
ture, Hull turned his energies to the Senate to avoid the debacle that befell 
Wilson in 1919. Hull especially sought to cultivate the goodwill of the key 
Republican Senatorial spokesman in foreign affairs, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, and as a result of this intimate contact with United Nations problems 
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Vandenberg emerged as a leading figure in American foreign policy, always 
sanctifying Democratic policy with Republican approval in. the name of 
bipartisanship which in fact was based on near unanimity that was natural 
rather than contrived. Vandenberg, however, did articulate the general but 
not so sharply defined Administration assumption that the United Nations 
would serve the role of an instrument of a “just peace.” 

Vandenberg’s definition of a “just peace” reflected his intense hostility 
toward Russian policy in Eastern Europe, a position he sincerely believed in 
but which his very large Polish constituency, a considerable Finnish vote, 
and the like also cultivated. Hull did not have to cajole Vandenberg into 
being an internationalist, for the Senator had been a major architect of the 
Republican renunciation of alleged isolationism in the Mackinac Declara- 
tion of September 1943, and he, like Theodore Roosevelt’s Republicans, 
saw the question as one of America’s international role being polarized 
between a lone role abroad or cooperation with others on terms deferential 
to American interests and power. He was a strong advocate of a powerful 
postwar Navy and Air Force, but United Nations joint utilization of this 
might would depend first on containing Russia in Eastern Europe, and as a 
lesser consideration, British expansion in France, North Africa, and else- 
where.*® A durable peace would be the foundation of true international- 
ism, and Vandenberg believed such a peace would have to be based on just 
political solutions, above all with Russian cooperation. If the United Na- 
tions could become an instrument of a just peace, as part of attaining 
acceptable and quick political solutions, rather than a neutral structure 
where nations could gradually consider such problems and possibly re- 
solve them, it was to be a useful instrumentality of American policy. Since 
such a functional concept was also inherent in Roosevelt’s view of China, 
the veto power, an exceptional position for United States bases, and the 
like, Vandenberg was to sharpen this trend in American thought on the 
postwar political structure. 

After the beginning of 1944 Hull kept various members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee apprised of his work on the United Nations, 
and on April 25 he called in eight leading Republican and Democratic 
Senators for the first of a series of intensive discussions preparatory to the 
international conference on the United Nations that was ultimately sched- 
uled for August 1944 at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. The first 
draft of the United Nations Charter he showed them included an absolute 
veto with no reservations on nonprocedural issues. Though Vandenberg 
took his time endorsing the proposal, privately he found the United Na- 
tions plan most agreeable. “The striking thing about it,” he confided in his 
diary, “is that it is so conservative from a nationalist standpoint. It is based 
virtually on a four-power alliance. . . . This is anything but a wild-eyed 
internationalist dream of a world State. . . . I am deeply impressed (and 
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surprised) to find Hull so carefully guarding our American veto in his 
scheme of things.” Yet as attractive as it was, Vandenberg wished to make 
his formal support contingent on what would be done in regard to Russian 
and British expansion, and he insisted that politics precede organization. 
“It is my argument that we should go ahead and perfect a plan for collec- 
tive security; but that we should make it wholly contingent upon a just 
peace (thus strengthening the hands of those who will be seeking a just 
peace).”47 From its inception the Americans regarded the proposed 
United Nations organization as a forum and an instrument for furthering 
their specific political ends—Eastern Europe being the most important to 
Vandenberg—and on this point there was precious little disagreement in 
Washington. 

Most other Senators on the “Committee of Eight” shared Vandenberg’s 
views and apprehensions, though ultimately they endorsed a structure that 
seemed compatible on principles and which they hoped might serve their 
political ends in practice. Hull argued a great deal to convince Senatorial 
skeptics that such a reconciliation might be arranged. He even included the 
contrived observation that the Russians were at the time fighting the war in 
Europe alone and might sign a separate peace with Germany, leaving the 
West with a much more formidable task. He was far more optimistic with 
the committee in his observations on Russian intentions in the postwar 
world than he was in other private discussions, but since the Senators 
seemed to link the entire United Nations to the problem of Russia, Hull did 
what was required of him. 

For their own reasons the British and Russians came to the same 
instrumentalist view of the United Nations’ future as Vandenberg, his Sen- 
atorial allies, and those in Washington who saw it as a useful tool of 
American foreign policy. They too wished to see their political objectives 
attained, and this colored their every response to the United Nations pro- 
posals that the Americans insistently forwarded to them. 

The British clearly defined their position, and America’s stand on 
China only helped to reinforce it. Even when they patiently went along 
with American proposals in which they had slight confidence they never 
ceased to work for regional blocs and alliances based on classical modes of 
diplomacy and their own premises. “. . . the responsibility in any future 
world organization must be related to power,” Eden told the Commons in 
May 1944, and that concept influenced the British response to every post- 
war situation, for power would respond to power, and this in turn required 
policies that could organize states into groupings.** If Britain failed in this 
undertaking it was only because, as its own definition implied, it was no 
longer equal to the task of dealing with two far stronger nations. Specifi- 
cally the regional council system which Britain proposed—by early 1944 it 
reduced it to one for Europe, another for the Western Hemisphere, and a 
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third for Asia—was always a useful first step toward a cordon sanitaire in 
one place, a restriction of American involvement in another, and the like. 
Churchill and Eden propounded random notions, variations of a regional 
Strategy, and several schemes up to Dumbarton Oaks, but England’s deep- 
est commitment was toward its empire and Europe, and this was the basis 
of its policy. The rest was necessary for good relations with its American 
ally and Russia, though Churchill feared there was an ulterior motive 
behind many of America’s proposals to transfer postwar social and eco- 
nomic functions to the United Nations, and for this the British also were 
glad to have a veto. Churchill wrote Eden in May 1944: 


As I see it, the Big Three or Big Four will be the trustees or steering 
committee of the whole body in respect of the use of force to prevent 
war; but I think much larger bodies, and possibly functional bodies, 
would deal with the economic side. You should make it clear that we 
have no idea of three or four Great Powers ruling the world. . . . We 
should certainly not be prepared ourselves to submit to an economic, 
financial, and monetary system laid down, by, say, Russia, or the 
United States... .“ 


Yet it was the prime American objective in a world political organization 
to break up precisely such regional and economic groupings as England 
hoped to create, or, what was much more objectionable, continue. 

The Russian position was not unlike the British in replying to the 
persistent Americans who hoped by alchemy to transform China into an 
equal of the Soviet Union. When Russia proposed a political-military 
commission for Europe and its allies rejected it, the United States then 
asked the U.S.S.R. at Teheran to endorse a vast American scheme for 
postwar collaboration, presumably far more difficult to implement than the 
essential wartime test of mutual ability to work as equals. Stalin’s response 
had hardly evinced enthusiasm, and he made it clear that China, which 
would be weak at the end of the war, had no place in European affairs. 
And he was obviously skeptical of any plan that would impose binding 
decisions on the members of the organization. He raised no objection, 
however, to the United States’ acquiring bases, but staked no claims of his 
own. Indeed, prior to the meeting at Dumbarton Oaks in August the Rus- 
sians showed no enthusiasm for the United Nations concept, as outlined in 
numerous drafts sent them, and they merely asked for clarification and held 
their counsel. 

That clarification was essential because the United States had yet to 
come up with an unequivocal position on the application of the veto prin- 
ciple. The State Department first informed the Senate Committee of Eight 
that the veto was absolute in regard to all nonprocedural questions to 
which one of the Big Four was a party. For one thing, the State Depart- 
ment thought the Senate would regard a veto as greater protection of 
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American autonomy; for another, it was not considered worthwhile to 
persist with the theory of holding an uncooperative nation “before the bar 
of world opinion” over pointless issues on which there would not, by 
universal agreement, be freedom of United Nations action.®° But the State 
Department gave the matter further thought, and by July reversed its posi- 
tion once more, permitting a party to a dispute to veto only in the case of 
a proposal to apply United Nations force. It again allowed Security 
Council discussion and recommendations. At Dumbarton Oaks, however, 
the issue came up in the form of a United States proposal not to permit a 
nation party to a dispute to veto a United Nations action. Moreover, the 
American position on regional groupings, unquestionably with Latin 
America in mind, wavered before the British pressures for such an arrange- 
ment. The State Department was then willing to permit vague powers to 
such regional groupings that might emerge. The resolution of these vac- 
illations was deferred until] Dumbarton Oaks, but Russian objections could 
be anticipated in their request on July 9 not to include the question of 
peaceful settlements of disputes on the agenda. The Russians had yet to 
develop their position, the Americans theirs. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference opened August 21, getting off at 
once to an ominous start. The United States and England agreed to give 
France a provisional seat immediately and make it the fifth permanent 
member of the Security Council, upon Four Power recognition. Now the 
West had four of the five votes, making the veto privilege somewhat more 
precious to the Russians, and as if to emphasize the importance of this 
defensive principle, the United States asked that Brazil too be given a 
permanent seat on the Security Council. The suggestion of Brazil, which 
caught everyone by surprise, was an obvious effort to counter Britain’s 
advocacy of France and its effort to gain recognition of De Gaulle’s gov- 
ernment. Although he did not press it too strongly, Roosevelt thought “the 
Brazilian matter was a card up his sleeve.”5! From this point on the 
Russians insisted on an absolute veto at every stage and never wavered 
from that position. When the question of who should sign the United Na- 
tions Declaration arose, the United States proposed including eight nations 
not at war with the Axis—six from Latin America. During this discussion 
of Brazil, the Russians, as if to suggest they could play the game as well, 
suddenly recommended that each of their sixteen constituent republics re- 
ceive a vote, a suggestion which left Stettinius “breathless.” Though the 
Russians dropped the proposal for tactical purposes during the remainder 
of the conference, to Hull and Washington it portrayed Soviet intentions in 
the worst possible light, and surely as qualitatively different from the West- 
ern effort to pack the Security Council and General Assembly.°? It was an 
obvious Russian warning to the American effort not to press domination of 
the new organization too far, and a useful trading point. 

The veto question proved insoluble and hovered about the discussions 
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continuously, because it impinged on the issue of whether the Russians 
would permit the West via the Security Council to define for them a just 
position in case of the nearly certain controversies they might expect with, 
say, Poland or Turkey. The Americans at Dumbarton Oaks could not 
convince the Russians to endorse the position that a party involved in a 
dispute should not be permitted to vote on a question—which is to say, 
exercise a veto. No amount of pleading could compel Gromyko to change 
his position on this issue, despite dire American warnings of its implications 
for future world unity. On September 8 Roosevelt appealed directly to 
Stalin concerning the issue, threatening that “public opinion in the United 
States would never understand or support” such a reservation, and the 
small nations would see it as an attempt to place the Great Powers “above 
the law.” Stalin’s reply again revealed his belief Great Power unity and 
collaboration were crucial to effective action, and no artificial mechanism, 
he implied, could serve as a substitute for a serious resolution of interests 
and viewpoints. This was the position Russia had taken since Teheran, and 
as if to reveal vacillations in the American position as the cause of the 
fault, he added “The original American proposal for establishing a special 
voting procedure . . . is, I think, sound.” The Soviet Union was not going 
to alter its stand. 

Despite the State Department’s effort to convince the Committee of 
Fight the Dumbarton Oaks Conference had resolved most of the outstand- 
ing problems, in fact it had resolved almost none of the crucial issues, in 
large part because American policy still wavered. The conference left hang- 
ing the question of regionalism and its role in the United Nations structure, 
and the delegates did not even discuss the trusteeship question, impinging 
on future American bases on former mandated islands, because of the 
opposition of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gromyko behaved 
very cooperatively at the conference, Hull concluded, but other than rou- 
tine organizational matters, they had accomplished very little of substance. 
The British attitude was no less agreeable, but wise and aloof, for as Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, British Under Secretary of State, warned at the open- 
ing of the session, “we should not attempt too closely to define what 1s 
perhaps undefinable. . . . no machine will work unless there is, at any rate 
on the part of the Great Powers, a will to work it. . . .”5* During the 
course of the conference Britain indicated it wished to see a Four Power 
agreement on basic political issues before voting on the final draft of a 
United Nations Charter. In effect England took the Russian position on the 
need to agree rather than expect formal organizations to solve problems 
automatically. For on the veto question the conference only brushed over 
the total deadlock on this crucial issue and decided to try to deal with the 
problem later. 
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The Geopolitics of the United Nations before Yalta 


After Dumbarton Oaks the United States was compelled to reconcile its 
ambivalence and come up with a coordinated definition of a new world 
organization. The American concept of the United Nations was always 
entirely political in every objective, but structural proposals varied and 
Washington had yet to resolve certain key questions. Hull saw the United 
Nations as an instrument for breaking up world economic and power blocs 
and creating the preconditions for a single world economy, but he also 
expected the British and Russians to acknowledge the special prerogatives 
and power of the United States so that its very real predominance would 
raise America above that of the other major Allies. Hence he was anxious 
to have a veto, phis an additional vote via China, as well as a large pro- 
American membership in the General Assembly. Stimson and the military 
also wanted special recognition of American power, but had fewer illusions 
that the United Nations would serve as a substitute for classical diplomacy 
based on power, and they were especially interested in obtaining a special 
concession for American bases. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not expect a 
postwar world order of equals, and in August 1944 predicted that “Both in 
an absolute sense and relative to the United States and Russia, the British 
Empire will emerge from the war having lost ground both economically 
and militarily.”®> Vandenberg and the Senate wished to use the United 
Nations as an adjunct to a peace settlement satisfactory to the United 
States and a means of handling the Russians. Roosevelt was able to synthe- 
size most of these themes, being somewhat more partial than Hull to an 
organization that the United States unmistakably controlled. None of these 
factions planned for a neutral, unaligned structure of equal states. All saw 
the need for a special United Nations body of Great Powers, with the 
United States playing a predominant role among them. By the end of 1944 
it was necessary to decide whether the United States would tolerate an 
absolute veto, or if the United States would now ask for special base rights 
as part of the transition from the League of Nations mandated islands to 
the United Nations, and whether the Western Hemisphere would be placed, 
for all practical purposes, beyond the jurisdiction of the other Allies. 

Early in the discussions of a future United Nations organization the 
United States determined to link the question of the acquisition of Ameri- 
can bases in the postwar world to the formation of a world organization. 
To make this position appear less predatory, they frequently joined the 
subject to the question of colonialism, which only aggravated the British, 
who wanted to hear nothing of the matter. The American position on 
colonialism was extremely cautious, and they frequently cited the Philip- 
pines as a model of desirable evolution elsewhere. Briefly, the imperial 
nations were to give the colonial people “protection, encouragement, moral 
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support, and material aid” to prepare for independence, which the colonial 
powers would grant “progressively” and at the “practicable” moment. The 
only immediate change the United States wished to see in the colonies was 
in making their natural resources available to “the world as a whole.”** 
Discussions of taking various colonies away from one power, such as 
French Indochina or Korea, invariably included the proposal they be given 
to another for this necessary transition period of as long as thirty years. 
“At no time,” Hull later wrote, “did we press Britain, France, or The 
Netherlands for an immediate grant of self-government to their colonies. 
Our thought was that it would come after an adequate period of years, 
short or long. . . .”°” This concept of trusteeship blended well with United 
States desires to acquire bases in the Japanese Pacific islands and else- 
where, for it was impossible to advocate granting total independence to 
former possessions and expect to continue to use them freely. Hence the 
American discussion assumed an aura of moralism which struck the British 
as somewhat less than truly pious in its obvious concern for an immediate 
share of the economic spoils of colonialism. 

The leaders in Washington only seriously disagreed over how to obtain 
postwar bases, and also whether they should be trusteeships or outright 
possessions. During the first months of 1943 the State and Navy depart- 
menis publicly declared American interest in “space in certain quarters of 
the world for sea and air bases,” especially the Pacific.°* Roosevelt dis- 
cussed it with Chiang, with a view to obtaining bases in China, and he then 
raised it at Teheran, and Stalin did not object. In the months before Dum- 
barton Oaks the War Department and Joint Chiefs sustained a campaign to 
obtain bases “to maintain our power in the Pacific,” and they privately 
lobbied Congress, hoping especially to obtain base rights in the Philippines 
before the United States granted independence.®® At the behest of the 
Joint Chiefs the State Department forbade its delegation at Dumbarton 
Oaks to discuss postwar trusteeships, and when the Russians and others 
wanted to know why, they told them the matter would require considera- 
tion at some later date. By that obscure time the officials in Washington 
hoped a definite American policy would exist. By Yalta, therefore, the 
United States had claimed a special position in the Pacific, and the remain- 
ing question was how could it make the United Nations serve as an instru- 
ment of that policy, or should it, as Stimson urged, simply annex the 
desired former Japanese islands. To preserve the option to choose either 
policy, the United States continued its conservative position on freedom to 
dependent territories, adding that essentially independent’ regional advisory 
committees composed of the concerned powers represent the United Na- 
tions in the various areas where the United Nations established trustee- 
ships. 

To hedge against contingencies that might arise at the founding of the 
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United Nations, the State Department, with Roosevelt’s approval, energeti- 
cally worked to increase the number of states qualified to be invited to the 
first United Nations Conference and amenable to American political direc- 
tion. At Dumbarton Oaks the United States suggested inviting forty-four 
nations, including eight not at war with the Axis, to which the Russians 
retorted by proposing invitations to the sixteen Soviet “republics.” Of these 
forty-four, twenty-three were obviously going to prove receptive to Ameri- 
can advice, and after November the United States asked nonbelligerent 
nations to declare war against the Axis. The Americans sought British 
opinion of this strategy, but the Foreign Office demurred by stating that the 
problem was a peculiarly American one and not for them to comment 
upon. But whether the Allies permitted these nations into the United Na- 
tions or not, the United States determined to resist Russia’s request for 
sixteen seats. 

These American tactics caused the British leaders in late November to 
reconsider the veto question in light of emerging American domination of 
the United Nations, and they split on the controversy in a manner that 
consciously reinforced the chances of the U.S.S.R. to obtain an absolute 
veto power at Yalta. The defensive possibilities of an absolute veto obvi- 
ously attracted Churchill in particular, and he argued that no matter what 
the formal structure of the United Nations, “The only hope for the world is 
the agreement of the three Great Powers.”®! Cadogan proposed several 
British strategies, preferring a compromise somewhere between the Ameri- 
can and Soviet positions on the veto. Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Air- 
craft Production, urged outright acceptance of the Russian position, and in 
the end the War Ministry rejected the Cadogan proposals while Churchill 
now inclined toward the Russian position and refused to aid Roosevelt in 
pressuring them on this question before Yalta. In short, the British were 
not ready to trust an international body so obviously and aggressively 
under American leadership. The State Department by late October had 
melancholically concluded the Russian and British positions coincided. 

The best the State Department could do to meet this obvious rejection 
of its persistent definition of a world organization was to introduce ex- 
tremely complex veto procedures that failed to persuade the British and 
Russians that the Americans had done something to alter the substance of 
the controversy. Vandenberg, however, on the false assumption that every- 
one but Russia accepted the American veto proposal, only reinforced the 
State Department’s intransigence, and in late November extracted Stettinius’ 
agreement to a United Nations defined to include the right of nations such 
as Poland to come before the United Nations to plead, for example, for a 
return of the territory beyond the Curzon Line. “. . . under such circum- 
stances,” the Senator noted, “I would welcome the earliest possible organi- 
zation of the League.” ® 
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The State Department managed to please the Senators anxious to 
“really speak up to Stalin,” as Vandenberg put it, but Stalin could not be 
convinced. On November 6 Stalin publicly declared that the way to 
resolve differences among the three Great Powers was to maintain the 
unity of interests—implicitly votes and force would not alter the situation. 
When Roosevelt sent Stalin the complex but inconsequential American 
modifications of the earlier veto principle, he also suggested to the Russian 
that the Soviet Union’s selfless acceptance would increase the “moral pres- 
tige” of the Great Powers. Stalin only responded that such artificial devices 
in lieu of true unity would cause open and premature splits in the Alliance 
and unnecessarily complicate international affairs. The Russians, like the 
English, failed to comprehend American appeals to piety, especially in light 
of ill-concealed efforts to control votes in the future United Nations. In the 
month before Yalta the Russians made it clear that they would not wel- 
come blocs in any form, even in the name of internationalism. For the first 
time, significantly, the Soviet press categorically attacked the concept of a 
Western European bloc. The problem of possible Western hostility in the 
future was beginning to weigh heavily on their minds, and they would not 
relinquish the veto. 

The outright Russian refusal to meet the insistent American appeals on 
the United Nations veto, in the belief, as Harriman put it, that “The court 
. .. 1S packed against them,” the United States interpreted as an ominous 
indication of Soviet unwillingness to cooperate in the future international 
security organization, and implicitly the world in general. This sense of 
apprehension ultimately grew to proportions of outrage, as if the United 
Nations as the Americans created and defined it over Russian and English 
skepticism and objections could be identified with the true interests of the 
entire world. The other Allies, however, saw it as indistinguishable from 
American foreign policy, and for the moment, before Yalta, at least Stim- 
son and Forrestal also understood it in this light. Stimson failed to compre- 
hend the importance of the controversy over the veto principle, and told 
Roosevelt at the end of December that Stalin’s concept of an absolute veto, 
in case “of our having a row with Mexico,” might prove useful someday to 
American interests as well. In any event, he warned Stettinius several 
weeks before Yalta, “fundamental problems should be at least discussed 
and if possible an understanding reached between the big guarantor nations 
before you endeavor to set up principles in a world organization which may 
clash with realities.”®* Such admonitions became ever more rare with each 
passing month. 

The reader will note that I said nothing in the last dozen pages regard- 
ing the general political principles of American peace aims at this time. 
These were enunciated almost exclusively as part of an essentially organi- 
zational theory of internationalism in which American national interests 
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became the foundations of the United States’ concept of international wel- 
fare. Implicit in America’s activity for the United Nations was its belief 
that it could organize the United Nations with American interests foremost 
in mind, and that the rest of the world would gladly welcome the world 
organization as part of an American-led century that would redound to the 
universal weal. There were no detailed stated political principles in this 
American policy, only an international system. The United States first 
proposed the veto concept to obtain Senatorial approval, but when the 
scheme failed to find Russian or British endorsement in the precise form 
America desired, it then regarded the veto as a sign of malicious intent and 
elevated it to a point of principle. 

That the United States had to and would create a United Nations it could 
dominate was by Yalta apparent to all the Allies, who failed to understand 
that the moralism the United States now attached to its international plans 
was sincere, and therefore perhaps that much more dangerous. China on 
the Security Council, a packed Assembly, suspension of discussions on a 
number of matters of direct interest to the United States, a vagueness on 
regionalism that persisted until the formation of the United Nations itself 
—all these events served to disturb the other Allies. They only tolerated 
United States proposals and would have been quite as content to work 
apart from a new and complicating international organization that might 
now unnecessarily muddy the international scene and impede the practice 
of classic diplomacy, which would in any case be their final resort. 

By Yalta the United States was well on its way to creating moral rhet- 
oric around the United Nations that it used to set a standard of conduct for 
others, but which only obfuscated America’s own intentions and the pur- 
poses of the organization. Since the other Great Powers could hardly agree 
to work within the context of a world organization one nation so clearly 
controlled, they were left only with the alternative of working outside it, 
presumably for their uniquely selfish purposes. Thus the United Nations, 
even before Yalta, assumed the role of an American moral bludgeon against 
others, but in the name of a world community that the United States was in 
fact to dominate at the level of United Nations representation. The belief 
that such a world system would succeed was sheer idealism only in the 
sense that it was unobtainable, and not in that it was selfless. If Washing- 
ton was about to declare the American century, the Russians and British 
would resist. When the Americans took the United Nations problem to 
Yalta the possibility of the Allies’ finding a solution to this dilemma was 
almost nil, and nothing in subsequent American policy on the United Na- 
tions or in the far more detailed statement of United States peace aims on 
an economic level reassured the Allies. 


